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THE NAMELESS STORY. 
‘“Nune sciant que pericula in amore sint.”’ 
Edward Hardenville was born to a large 
fortune, and he possessed every advantage, 
which wealth and a strong mind could 
give. The richest and most fashionable 
circles courted his society, and that he 
might see mankind in every shade, he 
chose occasionally to visit 

“ The lowly train of life’s sequestered scene.” 


Many young girls tried to win his heart, 
not only for the vealth and rank which 
by gaining him would be theirs, but they 
loved him also, for the elegance of his 
figure and the gracefulness of his manners. 
Whatever the female sex may say, they 
court more than their lords; nature has 
given them a power to woo, and vet so to 
disguise it, that, to the careless observer, 
they seem wooed. The glance of the eye, 
the tone of the voice, and the attitude of 
figure, which they can command, knock at 
the door of the hardest heart, and seldom 
fail admittance. ‘This isan art, the very 
master piece of all, for it is so naturally 
done, it seems not art, but nature’s genu- 
ine self. Edward's deep knowledge of 
human nature, and his acute powers of 
discrimination opened his eyes to the sweet 
wiles of the sex, and his heart still kept the 
masterdom of his own breast: withal, he 
maintained a dignified air and deportment, 
which gained him the good will and esteem 
of every one. Efis passions were naturally 
fiery as youth, but his strength of mind 
kept them in absolute command, and he 
reined his temper as skilfully as he man- 
aged his horse. He smiled on al] with the 
well-bred Jook, and polished brow of a gen- 
tleman; his heart, however, felt no last- 
ing nopression, nor had he ever yet be- 
come attached to any woman, and his 
high sense of honour, would not permit 
him to pay unreal addresses, nor trifle with 
the fair and frail part of creation. 

It is said no mortal ever reached his 
twentieth year, without bowing to the 
blind god; but, exceptio probat regulam, 
and Edward proved the rule. He saw his 
twentieth summer unseathed by love’s 
frenzy. Some may not credit this,—but 
it was so, and can be accounted for on 
philosophical prinerples. It must be ac- 


ceded that every man gives reins to his 
une ination, and in his mind creates in- 
numerable fancies which in after days he 








hopes to realize: Edward had a tertile 


imagination, and gave scope to it in a 
thousand ways; for he knew that every 
thing which wealth could command, (and 
What will it not?) was within his reach. In 
his flights of fancy, he had pictured to him- 
self, the image ofa girl, whom if he could 
meet, he would idolize—but at his twenti- 
eth year, that one had not crossed his path. 
He had often praised the elegance of 
figure and beauty of face in one; he had 
paid homage to the talents and aceom- 


| plishments of as. cond, while athird had 


Claimed his admiration for the sweetness 
of her temper, and the benevolence of het 
heart—still these were not enough, the 
standard in his imagination required more, 
or these differently blended, and judcing 
by his ideal criterion, none reached his 
mind’s model. 

At college, he formed a strong friend- 
ship with a young gentleman from Kent- 
shire; they had been parted for sometime 
previous to the time my history now re- 
lates, but maintained an intimate corres- 
pondence. Edward had frequent invita- 
tions to spend a few months with his 
friend, but he declined to leave his pater- 
nal estates, till he had come of age, and 
placed his property in the hands of a fac- 
tor chosen by himself. Majority arrived. 
He had appointed his man of business, 
whom, from the intimate knowledge of his 
character and principles, he would have 
trusted with his life, nay, more, his honour. 
This done, he set out on his long intend- 
ed visit. 

Arrived at the mansion of his friend, the 
porter advanced from his lodge, the pon- 
derous iron gate moved on its massy hinges, 
and his equipage moved along the serpen- 
tine avenue, shaded with upward looking 
poplars, and soon he alighted at the hospi- 
table abode of his old friend Egbert Al- 
denton. 

Egbert was at the portico to welcome 
his visitor, and kindly grasped his hand as 
he alighted ; with buoyant heart, and joy- 
ful anticipations of a few weeks uninter- 
rupted felicity, he led the way to the 
drawing room. 

Egbert was descended from a_ noble, 
high spirited race; he inherited the tem- 
per and manliness of his ancestors, but im 
addition, possessed genius of a higher 
order than any of his family could before 
have boasted. In his castle butiding at 
College, he told his friend of a thousand 
projects, and afterwards his letters inform- 
ed Edward that he had accomplished 
many of his anticipations. When the first 


Wrote usitep No, 79. 

j congratulations were over, what could a 
man of Edward's politeness enquire after, 
limore than to know what farther progress 
he had made in his favourite pursuits, and 
ask to see what wasdone. He hunew nature 
sufficiently well, to be aware, that most men 
| have their hobby, and whatever that may 
j be, nothing pleases them more than to 
| have their friends examine and discuss the 
subject. He therefore begged to see the 
arrangement of bis host's studies and 


| 
‘ 
} 


sports. 

* Come along,” eried Egbert, with joy, 
* come along, and TE shall siiow you all.’ — 
So Saying, without giving his guest time 
to reply, he Jed him through a spacious 
corridor, to a new wing of lis mansion, 
and as they entered the door leading to it, 
said, ‘* this is mv architecture, this is all 
my arrangement; here are seven rooms, 
—before you enter let me read the labels 
on the doors: No. 1, Library; No. 2, 
Painting and Sculpture ; No. 3,Mineraiogy; 
No. 4, Conchology ; No. 5, Philosophy ; 
No. 6. Curiosities ; and No. 7, Leisure and 
Sporting ; and,” continued he, * I have 





| erected an Observatory on the top of the 
i house, which T shall show you, when yon 


have seen these rooms.” 

** Very neatly arranged,” said Edward. 

“You will have more cause to say so 
when you have examined the inte:ior.— 
This is No. l—come into the Libary.” 
So saying he opened the door, and both 
entered. It was quadrangular ; on every 
side was an elegant book-case, covering 
the whole wall, filled with the choicest 
books, shielded with glazed doors. * This 
is history and travels, this sciences, this 
poetry, and this miscellaneous,” said Eg- 
hert, pointing rapidly to each side of the 
room. ** Now, let us proceed to the next 
apartment.” 

“Stay amoment,” replied his friend. 

“Why delay? you cannot read my hi 
brary tnone visit.” 

“Burt let me examine this table in the 
centre.” 

“It is only a convenient one of my 
own planning. for reading and writing: 
on it are a few volumes T was looking over 
this morning, a standish, and every thing 


, 





necessary to vour use, whenever you are 
| disposed to become an author. Come 
along Edward,” and inmediately he led 
his friend into the painting and sculpture 
room. There were hung the pictures of 
his venerable ancestors; scriptural, his- 
torical, and fancy paintings of ceiebrated 
masters of all ages; and in the niches of 
walls, were placed statues by immortal 
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lhdward time to, 
| the streaialet, which iushed rapidly 


come to the leisure and sporting | 


| plated at, 


“Why Bebert do not be in oa hurrv:! 
this as fhe lemure room. vou wath surely 
res mosay the labelou vour own door.” 


“'Phatas not bad wit—I have known 


piunsters praised for worse.’ 

* You have a unter stuffed standing 
rm thoet niche Whats he?’ 

“'RiS any tavourtte © arlo—f would not 


have sold him: tor a bundied cuineas: bet 
potted 
pluch never litted leg.” 
** low did he dite 2" enquired his friend. 
* After a bard d 1v's labour, he started 
a hare—it was the only fanit he had, Car- 
jo would be after pussy : in the chase thes 
came toa ditch full fifteen feet wade: long- 
ears cleared it, Carlo at her heels, nothing 
contd intimidate him, he tried the leap, but 
fellin the centre, and never moved again: 
fe broke a blood-vessel. T carsied him 
home, this ishis skin and here it shall se 
main till doomsday, that, as often as I 
look upon it L may be reminded of the 
happy dovs F follosed my poor Carlo.’ — 
Eevberttumed away his head. and advan- 
Ce silently to the door. bal: wad fallow 
ed hun, and when next he met the eye 


ter jose 


reves 


pari lore, better | 
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hues. Feanee ie tuo suuth, looked like a 
sun cloud breasting itseit above the biue 
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the dark, yet vartegated diess of mzht.— 


Lo the west, a trata of golden clouds citeid- 
ed the sun to rest, grow @ dunner and dun- 
ner as they appioat hed the zenith, while 
the eastern Say, Was darker aud darker 
tilt rested, blach as might, on the high 
liily of surrey. ‘Dhe sea, caim and anvud 
fied, wore the hue of the heavens. ‘Phe 
s lighted on the waves of 
OVer 
its devious Cotuse to the or tail, aiid play - 
the 


wood enemcled 


lS eu says 


ed on Windows of many stately aud 
ceiving them the 
appearance of being glazed with gyold.— 
lidward = gazed superb 
scene: tas triend yy his side stuud scarce- 
ly less weapped, though a scene oiten betore 
Witnessed, vet, (as he said) the oltener seen 
it is admiawed, tor not 
ings inthe vear present the same pieture, 
each changes with the season, or colour of 
the sky. And even while they contem- 
every moment produced a 
change; for asthe sun vith his heralds of 
light was gradually receding trom = thei, 
the scene wore a different appearance, as 
darkness threw her mantie, mi thicker and 
thicker folds over the landscape. ‘The sun 
gradually sunk beneath the wave: now his 
upper limb seemed like a crescent on the 
bald head of the eternal ocean,—im a mo- 
nent tw was seen no more! Edward siofed. 

* What as the matter?” ashed his 
friend. 


Saw 


Phicthisionth, 


suientiy on the 


the more 7WO eVEN- 


on the 
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transit 


you not the resting 
Wave, apd ma moment gone ? 
bright and golden 
gloria mundi!” 


sun 


dreams: Sie 

* Turned moralist, at your age?” 

PT eannot but thiok thatsuch is so: it 
isto me a melancholy sight to see the sun 
set.—it is another day dead, vnothe: friend 
gone to the tomb of eternity—the ocean 
enrolls it not in its charter, the sky to mior- 
row willnot be less bright. /"Pis this too, 
when a good and true friend dics, his 
name is soon erased from our heats. his 
memory even is soon forgotten, and in a 
fev short weeks our face 3s as gay and 
cheestul as before.” 
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“df you go on at this rate,” retoited 
Egbert. © Pshall certainly wriie the site 
and melancholy retlectious, (thouch | hate 

j reflections) of a youth of twenty-one: it 
will produce suicide in November and hy- 
pocoucita at all seasons, tur Which L shall 

-eXpect the congratulauonus of the corower 
aid ductur.”’ 

* Weill, well!’ friend, * 
have a great iuind (o Waite a monody on 
the death of day, “twere a tine subject and 
a hovel.” 

*P should like to wiite on a mourntul 
theme also, but mine is a Wayward Titse, 

hand delights notin the duli truths of this 


echoed his 


| world, tor whenever i try any skill, 
‘- I Iroc late - 
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oe | suppose you ean that for wit, or & 
display of your Geek, of both,” said bd- 
| ward, somewhat pecvisiily. 
| © Po not be efiesdcd, | would not hurt 
the feelimes of my guest, and good filend, 
for tie miasterdom: of the world.” 

"Phat useiough, say no more on't.— 
Telt me whose stately mansion that is?” 
puinting to the suuth, 

*Jdtis Montirose-house. There dwells 
a peerless queen: she is the boast of Kent- 
shire.” 

** Who is she ?” 

* Caroline Montrose, an orphan too, 
Which makes her doubly interesting. She 
is descended troman ancient and honoura- 
ble Scotch fanuly. Ef you ever meet her, 
take cave of your heart, your boasted in- 
susceptibility else, will yield before her 
chaims, as the huge icebergs dissolve by 
the heat of the guilt stream.” 

* | do not fear her, nor any woman.” 

* Unseen, you are harmless; J question 
if you will be alle to say as much after 
wou have encountered her lovely piercing 
dark eves.” 

* ifshe be so killing,” retorted Edward, 
* how is itthat one of your sangume tem- 
peiament eséaped through ali the fields of 
Cupid you have fonght, where, (as you 
once poeticaliy said) the sweet tones of 
voice are more deadly than the tren rage, 
sent from death’s chano ous engines, and 
whee exch glance of the eve, is more 
sharp and piaeretng than either sword or 
bavonet.”’ 

* Lean explain that to vour satisfaction, 
but it isa secret, a mo:® profound secret, 
Plover betore I saw ber,” whispered Fg- 
be:t 

“Such things are important and secret 
only to those nomediately concerned, to 
lookers on, triffes.”’ 

* As yon will; but let metell you, that 
that angelic creature, Carohne Montrose 
almost made my fixed purpose waver 3 
I was obhged to shun her society to keep 
iny heart leyal.” 

* Well, LE like that!” said his friend, 
langhing—** aman of vour courage, and 
selt-command, afraid of the sweet allure- 
ments of a girl, when you had already 
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bowed and betiothed yourself to another, | 
Well, F.gbert I itke that.” 

*'Pake my woud tor it, you will like her, 
better than vou like that, as you please to 
call it, else bE mistake vou much.” 

“[ suppose she is a fascinaung little 
creature.” 

** She has made sad havock among the 
Kentshire hearts: with a most excetlent 
mind, she is well read; the sense she dis- 
plays in every remark, and the wit, with 
which she often sparkles in her speech, have 
given her a great Character here.” 

*[ suppose she has read all the amatory | 
verses that ever love-sick swain penned, | 
and all the romances that the over-heated 
nagination of a would-be scribbler of love, 
ever conceived. ‘Khat is deep-read lore 
now-a-days.” 

“ Not so, Sir; such have not been her | 
studies. History, travels, and the best 
classics both ancient and modern, have | 
envaved her attention. No doubt she may | 
have read love-sick songs, and nnaprobable 
romances, as a Frenchman drinks cottee 
and cordials after dinner, to assist diges- 
tion Her studies, however, have been | 
not the showy, but the useful, she shines 
not in the ball room, but at the domestic 
hearth ; for her mind and erudition have | 
given her a confidence in male society, | 
and her frank and cheerful disposition 
claims the admiration of all who see her.” | 

‘* She must certainly be a rara avis.” 

* Ave, and with fine plumage: she is | 
rich as a snitaness.”’ 

* What is that to me ?—Nothing. Do/| 
you hold out wealth as an inducement for 
me to fall in love. I should despise my 
brother, or my dearest friend on earth, | 
were he to marry for gold. For myself, 
have I not enough to procure all that na- 
ture requires, and even all the Jusxuries | 
our sophisticated manners sigh after.” 

‘“*T declare, | have a good mind not to 


But listen: She has a 
9 


introduce you. 
cousin who adores her.’ 

* And he, [suppose isa deep read and 
unostentatious scholar too, the very coun- 
terpart of the fair Caroline. Lovers de- 
light im the same pursuits as their mis- 
tresses: hnsbands change. they hate every 
thing their wives love, and love every 
thing their wives hate. Man is a jumbie 
of contrarieties !” 

“Not so with him: his learning is of a 
different cast. He is a newspaper and 
penny-ballad scholar, a tap-room judge 
and orator—-this is his knowledge, that his 
forte.” 

** Excellent, in faith! I like that.” 

‘More than you like that: he bas a 
score of fellows nightly around him, igno- 
rant and ugly as Caliban, and ragged and 
raw as Sir John’s ‘regiment. Thev look 
up to him (for he sits exalted at the head 
of the table, like a king on his throne) 
they think him Sir Oracle, that he knows 
every thing in the world, and more.— 
laugh at every word he speaks, wit or no 














| wit; and appeal ga all cases to this mighty 
| Solomou : 





for which honour and homage, 
he pays the landlord's score. "That wath 
most mien, makes both judge and jury.” 

* Whatdoes he this tor! itis a strange 
ambition.” 

“Tdare not say all TE think, nor all the 
looks and whispers of the Kent men. when 
his naine is mentioned ; but let me advise, 
if you ineet him—bew ae.” 

* Whiat occupation have his associates 2’ 

* Sinugglers, to say the least, and |b be- 
lieve, enough could not be spoken to say 
the most.” 

** I should like to meet this same fellow : 
I have studied long the human face, and 
if | but see him, I know hiin to the heart’s 
core.” 

* Beware, a frown from him 
Worse than a woman's revenge or a devil's 
curse. Men have suddenly disappeared, 
and never more been heard of, who came 
uncer his hate. But leave this unpleasant 
subject; the sun is tar below the horizon, 
and the night air blows chill. Let us de- 
scend, and I promise to introduce you to 
Miss Montrose, in the morning, und also 
if chance otfers, to her cousim, Richard 
Moutrose.” 


, 


were 


(To be continued.) 
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| ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE 


CHARACTER AND POETRY OF 
NATIONS. 


Ir the History of Mankind were atten- 
tively examined, perhaps the most accu- 


‘rate index of the change of manners and 
sentiments might be found in the produc- 


tions of the poet; and it is not probably 


| too much to assert, that-a person, whose 


studies had been such as to render his mind 
capable of entering on such a judgment, 
would be able, with a great degree of ac- 
curacy, to decide upon the stage of civili- 
zation which a nation had attamed 
from a fair and impartial specimen of the 
poetical productions of the particular pe- 
riod. In ail the other labours of the in- 
tellect, there 1s no test so sure as this, to 
enable us to judge of the progress of refine- 
ment; the relative excellence of works of 
artis perhaps the best guide after this, but 
then they only speak tothe mind through the 
medium of the senses, while poetry springs 
direct, from the heart to the heat. Sci- 
ence isunconnected with feeling, and there- 


fore furnishes us with very poor means’ 


of judging of the sentiments and manners 
of a people. 

To examine this theory more historical- 
Iv :—whet more striking proof can we have 
of the wild, free, and artless habits of un- 
civilized life, than is conveyed to us 
through the medium of its energetic and 
rude poetry. What a picture we have of 
the feelings and thoughts of the American 
Indian, in the overflowing strength of his 
Orations, and these orations are poetry, 


o 


123 
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and, in fact, @equently very fine poetry, 
far surpassing in depth and boldness of 
thoucht, the polished weakness of cultiva- 
ted veise—He draws his mages fom the 
source of all) poetical 
the 


true and subline 


painting, the beauties and teriors of 


nature; with hun strength is the eagle, 
and swittness the ante lope; and af’ we do 
hot meet with the finer and more minute 


shades of teclrog, we are astonished by the 
grandeur of conception, and the grants 
tone of ¢ ypression. "Phere ts indeed, m 
the character of uncultivated man, an al 
titude and power of mind, and a sentiment 
of endurance and wagnuaninons patience 
of ul, which are lost when we exchange 
strength for refinement, and the freedom 
of savage, tur the security of eivilized, 
lite. "The savage is more of a microcosm 
to himself, he is more insulated, and hy 
teels elevated in the consciousness of th 
vast independence of action which he pos 
sesses. At the same time, he is more ex- 
| posed to misfortune and to perils, and his 
spit then contracts a hardness, which the 
secturity of civilization seldom yields. AN 
‘these peculiarities of character spe. 
bstiongly ino his poetry, which betrays his 
condition of life with as much accuracy as 
the beaded skin which covers him, or the 
tomahawk which he wields. 
There cannot be a stronger instance ot 
i this connexion than in the poetry of the 
Greeks. How fully do we reeognize in 
the compositions of Homer all we have 
hever imagined of the Grecian character, 
| Fraught with the love of glory, intrepid, 
hurned forward by the hope of splendid 
achievements, venerating the gods, at 
l tached to the cultivation of the fine arts, 
| how clearly do we perceive all this in the 
| structure and execution of those immortal 
| poems. The Greeks were certainly au 
eminently poetical people ; they seem, asa 
people, to have acknowledged the mflu- 
ence of the Muse above all other nations ; 
—one would almost think that in the tos 
mation of their minds, there had been some 
string placed there, whieh vibrated with 
more than sersitiveness to the 
soundings of the lyre. Certainly no peo- 
ple have left behind them such brillant 
proofs of poetical feeling. and no uation 
better merited such adsantages, for nove 
ever enjoved them more. 
In the poetry of the 
can trace with great exactness the progress 


ordinary 


Roamans, foo, we 





towards refinement of that eneieote ind 
powerful nation: but we bave no where so 
strong an example of the truth of our the- 
}orvy, asin the comparison of the poetry 


| 


with the manners of the declining empire. 
| After Rome had clouned ond gained the 
sovereignty of the world, her emnrire he- 
came so lorge, that it was impossible even 
for her mighty heart io tramsmit the tfe- 
hlood to the extremities of her vast treme. 
| Corrmption necessarily ensued : the austere 
simplicity of ancient manners was forgot- 
ten or neglected; faxury became trivin 
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phiaeat. aed cap uenas thenervation Of man- 


nets and depravation of moials succeeded, 


ull— 


Ail the blended work of strength and grace, 

Witis treavae i giant statue fell 

How accurately does the spit of thei 
pootrs breathe this astal change! 
the meridian splendour of the Augustin 
writers shed a light whieh dazzled only to 
betray, and the tyrant lauding lines of the 
thinntable Plorace told) but) too plenty, 
that withthe thett of freedom, the Muses 
rhyoret trout the Ntsonan Shore. 


ound, 


also ‘Sre 


Asthe fervor of tyranny mereased, aad 
the rntods of the enizers beeame propor 
thonably dehbosed and degraded, © tren the 


hitherto unheard of crimes and dissolute 
ness of the empecors had given a loose to 
all th 
took of the universal mfection. 
ol the liter authors became imcretrieious, 
strained, and unnatural, and that das tuiie 
art whieh should be the channel of the 


highest and noblest sentiments of the soul, 


Worst passious OF tban, poetry pal- 


‘he style 


was debased to the lowest and most degrad- 


ie purposes. Who does not turn tia dis- 
gust fromthe pages of Petiountis, aud trom 
the passages which so frequently suily thn 
works of Propertius.— The inmost haboured 
description of the iamoralitees and degen 
eracy of that ave could not have tuinished 
us With such a pleture as is presented fo tts 
in those pagesw—In taking a 

view of the later Romans it ts not 
action which strikes us, as 


plilosophieal 
SIiiiie 


the shinine in 


the thorough abandonment of the mand to | 


viee, the total expulsion of ai virtitous 
thoughts, and the bare and epen avow al 
of wickedness which sO comple tely prove d 
the extent of its power, It is unpossible 


there could have been a more clear proof | 


of this than in the authors mentioned a- 
bove. Withthe purity of thought, the ele- 
gance of expression at length fled ; and, 
mi the latter writers, we have not even the 
charms of composition to compensate tor 
the abscnee of sentiment. So mseparably 
are the intellectual powers of man connec- 
ted with his moral condition, that we are 
alinost te mpte dito ac qutesce in the oplniou 
of an ancient writer, that it is tmpossible 
to be a good poet without being a good 
man. Whatever may be the case with in- | 
dividuals, most undoubtedly we never tind 
a nation hastening to deeay i its moral 
and political institutions but we may per- 
ceive its literature also withering under the 
sume pernicious influence. 

In that age of darkness and silence which 
followed the fall of the Romanempie, the 
lyre lay unstrung and witonched; or, u 
sounded, its strings only returned a dis- 
eordint strain. ‘his almost total silence | 
of the poetical voice tells most strongly the 
po-vrless and miserable condition of 
th 8 times; the dullness and barbarism of 
Which could not even be charmed by the 
sweetness of song. It is true that at this 
period Piety often attempted to embody 
her aspirations in the form of verse; but 


boven ' 


however baudable might have been the in- 
veneraly ex 
moukish legends of that 
Witness to the failure. 
preten 


ftention, the execution “was 
ecrabie, and the 
ampere 
Amongst the few who made ans 
sions to learning, a taste for the abstruser 
branches of knowledge became prevalent, 
and the philosophers of 
preferred to the poets, where the works ot 
either weece known. At length, on this 
night of ignorance a dawn of 1] 


| pt rod) bear 


bite 1igence 
broke: by the exertions of some celebra- 
ted amen, seconded by the fortunate discov- 
ery of many of the great works of antiquity 


antiquity were, 


‘connected ™ 


literature began gradaally to revive, and | 


poetry agai chaumed that distinguished 
plece in the estimation of mankind, from 
Which thy barbarity of superstition and ig- 
snorance had driven hei. ‘The rebound 
with which she regained her throne was 
itonishing. and the works of the elder 
poets of Ttaly, who were the first leviti- 
mate subjects of ber new kingdom, almost 


- oO 


quired to be strong ly Wworlhed ton be fore 
any eftlect was produe ed: this must aly rays 
Where literature is first: intre 
duced st a people whe have been 
unaccustomed to the exe itions of intellect: 
they require somethtrg broad and distinet 
to be present {to their sigi.t) and it would 
he futile to otier theirs the tner works of 
the toagination, the beauties of which 


cap ible of catching. 


vw the case 


aore 


they would not be 

La s, tales, legends, ballads, somethme 
ith the realities of Hite. some- 
thing that the 5 have founed previoits meas 
of, and which come within the scope of 
their intellect, and the dominion of their 
passions, are the poetry of an ace like this 
Love and arms, as they ate thei pripeipal 
occupations, so they form the lasis of thei 
poetry, which seldom aims at any thing 
further than the amusement of the reader: 
and, if wemay judge by some of the pro- 
ductions which have descended to us, this 
was no very difficult task. A modern no- 


equalled the productions of ber votaries in| 'velist frequently finds cause for astonish- 


ithe brightest davs of Gierce ov Rome. 

| "The great excellence of these poets per- 
ssuades us strongly of the powerful ettect 
whiel the renovation of literature bas pro- 


duced on that ace. Pts light was fast dis- 


| persing the clouds which the ignorance of 


centuries head gathered, and preparing the 
Vv for that blaze of tntormation and im- 
provement which has so strongly marked 
the succeeding times. What is most sur- 
(prising in the elder poets of Ttaly is, that 
ata period of Comparative uneuitivation, 
iwe find such beautiful and delicate shades 
(of feeling in their compositions: in fact, 
ithe Italians had no morni ng, but the mud- 
dav sun burst at once upon their night. 
How strongly do we perceive the preva- 
lence of the spirit of chivalry in the songs | 
lof the Trouveurs, and Troubadours, who 
| wandered through Europe singing in the 
|halls of the nobility, 
| beauty, feats of arms and lady-love—and 
lah at an inimitable representation of the 


Le Grand afford ' 
Let us now 


and to the ears of, 


linent that any one could be moved to 


 inuagheer by many of the weak jokes of 


Boccacio; but the taste of that time was 
not so delicate, and the cotemporaries of 
Boccacio no doubt found a great relish in 
that which scarce tickles the palate of a 
modern reader. 

We may tairly take Chaucer as the poet 
of the age which we are now describing, 
and we shall find all the ingredients of the 
character of that age collected in his works: 
his Canterbury Tales are full of broad, but 
not of deep fecling—replete with humour 
and waggery, and thus well calculated to 
atiract the attention of a people whose sim- 
| plicity was fuil of archness. Let us sup- 
pose that the works of Collins had been 
put into the hands of one of Chaucer's co- 
temporaries, and that his eve rested on 
thatimmertal * Ode on the Poetical Char- 
acter ;’ how completely unintelligible it 
must have been to him. Society required 


a long course of refiuement before it could 
manners of that age do the translations of | boast of a poet capable of writing that 


endeavour to trace, with | 


ode. 
After the age of Chaucer, the nextemost 


more accuracy, the relation of manners to | decided steps towards improvement in the 


The works 
Chaucer, and 


| poetry, in our own country. 
ot our earliest bards, Gower, 


| Langlande, are strongly characteristic of aud Elizabeth. 


|the times in which they were written: at 
}a period when knowledge was so parti: i 
j diltuse d, when the pub ic mind, unexcited 
iby that spirit of general information which 
now is spread universally wbsoad. was only 
capable of being roused to attention by 
jmeans which spoke to the senses, rather 
{than to the intellect, and was incapable of 
extracting any pleasurable emotions from 
; sentiments which were addressed to feel- 
jings with which it) was unacquainted.—- 
The poet naturally selected such subjects 
and adopted such a stvle, as were best tit- 
ted to interest the passions of his cotempo- 
raries. "There was in the public mind a 
certain obtuseness of feeling, which re- 


: 


{ 
' 
| 





refinement both of mind and manners , may 
be remarked in the reign of Henry VIL. 
It is true that there is a 
Very great interval hetween these two pe- 
riods, and that mighty changes had been 
eflected during that interval. The inven- 
tion of Printing had been the means of dis- 
seminating the most universal information; 
but the piogress of literature had scarcely 
kept pace with the march of mind, in con- 
sequence, principally, of the distu:hed 
state of the cou try, arising from the c n- 
tests for the crown between the two cival 
houses. At length when Henry VEIL. 

eenued a splendid and peacable throne, the 
spirit of literature and improvement, wich 
hoo hath. sto been much repressed, burst 
fo: h wth great power. The eformation 
too, whicly tended so well to exercise men’s 
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the 


pooer. “Phe accession of a youu kins to 
the thione, who mideit reasonably be ex- 
pected t. encourage the Cully auon of let 
ters, and who indeed “as Niself an au- 


thar, gave these pursuits a prevaence 
which they did not altar Guitig the tac- 
thous anid disturbed ieiviin Ol libs Preaceces- 
Not them Waiting earcelient 
models of Composition to guide aiid ti 
form the poets of that day, who stiarcad, 


indeed, ctuseis imitated the Works of 


SUIS. Weite 


dbatas 

thes btaisaed brethien. ‘The pPasss1ok ol 
Petrarch and Laura probably gave rise to 
the poetical attachinent of Lord Surey 


we! the Baur davidiitbie, and tie allection 
of the fatter poet bs poured fortis an the 

‘strami Of towehine, but 
te @ tess, Which breathes Un ougiiout the 
works of hts dtalnan aiaster. 

Hut the trreoph of tne Muse was in the 
remuof Elizabeth, Lagland’s must splei- 
did @ra of poetical exceiience. Nor do the 
chouacter and imanners Of Wat age shrak 
froma « Ouiparison with that excellence.— 
In the gallantry and Courteous 
Which distinguished the cout of a queen, 
when the age of chivalry was scarce pas- 
sed, the verses of the poet tict Wii the 
most encotthagement > it 
eame the fashion with the courtly aud no 


Ubersti abied 


respect 


Hatters he- 


to the queen, under every varied furmot 
classical and pastoral flattery. Pilizabeth 
herself did not disdain to becoine the object 
of thei ingenious and tavtastic verse, and 
even sat and received the poetical homace 
of her courtiers disguised in the characters 
of a masque. "To ail these advantages we 
may add the extraordiinwy accident of su 
might a constellation of gesius as appear- 
ed in the person of Shakspeare and bis 
companions. ‘Vo the works of the dra- 
Mhatic writers we may look for an index of 
the manners of the time, and we nay ob- 
serve from them, that much ef the cross 

nes; of former times stili temained i then 
productions; and moire espectaliv this ts 


observ ble. where we aneet “ith scenes 
that would not be tolerated for an rustunt 
Dv the public of the present day. Vi hie 
. . 1 by . 
“ngland Was thus so. fortunate in he 


bk 
pocis, her character in othe: respects st rod 
eqadls high. was respected abroad 
foi her valor, and at home, her subjects 
e.joyed plenty and coutentment. ‘The 
people cid not, perhaps, possess 4 great de- 
give of liberty, as yet they had weser dar- 
red to question the prerogative of a “udor ; 
bui the time was fast approaching when the 
dijusion ot knowledge caused the nations 
to biquire into their rights, and when the 
Weakness and 
prepared the way for an universal change 
in the character and disposition of the 
people 

During the reign of Elizabeth's suceces- 
sor, poetry agains seemed sinking into the 
shade. The king, “hose pedantry and 
conceit led him to the pursuit of more ab- 


an 


She 


wickedness of the Stuarts | 
‘character, thongh more strongly tinetured 


LAND AMERICAN ATHEN ALUM 


aeits added @ itcsit ipadise ty that | stitise and nicer Draucbes of iearhing, af 


for ved at dittie encouragement, auc, vail 
isted from the cout, tt met with Lo 
Wailh recepttou ikidkouic the pecgir, whose 
tits, ahieads bes thbtibs to biguod Over 
tiicur discontents, were tol mt a trame to 


be captry ted by the ligtit pleasures of the 
snot the Unfortunate 
aditicteoad the 
poet yd bhoa 
soou alter the 


Ulie 


ivie. During the res 
Cb 


} ibestuids ol 


WhO Was biach to 


puute 
bevaved > aid 


sbacds, 
iearbine, 


iCal MC asuve 


dous coniiicts of Gie Cavth » dts, 


Lyedreis 
sital epic of Baigiand was werittei. 

Phi eaxccuuon 
Of Giuis poem, most sions tie 
spilt of the tuces im which ts autho: lived. 
Mt hias ailthe energy Cf a permod when men 

pol ta yu te Ola 
qGuestigi of tue mest 
Whoa Vemilteca, as it were, to the 
privileges of ature, they were engaged in 
strepetienmig Ge bieaking the bonds ul 
society. Much of that) so.emniiy and 
tusienity of Gheughts which castinguished 
the CONMLOVersiiitsts Gb tliat 
coverable ti that poem, ana, 
rusal of it, WE snouid at once say, thet i 
had been written at a time when the gicat 


structure, Seatinenis ale 


le dade 


are Called and Gee 


soled Ln port; 


Oblotnal 


day, abe Gls- 
ifter a pe- 


psubjects of Tiberty and religion had been 


cenvassed with no oidmaiy degree of lit 


; te, est. 


bie wits of the day to address tie stanzas | 
ou thee 


‘of his exile, poetry assumed a gaver 


Vohen the rigour of presbyterian man 
tO the aissoluteness which 
biGdint 


ners gave Way 
restoration 
ibroad, by the king, and the 


Was intiocuced 


COM patios 
and 
Waih this change of sen- 


kina of 


less severe tone. 


thnient,a treer versiication be 


hcume prevalent, and the Piench, as they 


furnished us with a model of tiatiners, 
“ere so Obliging as to add to the bein lt, 
by giving to our poets a model tor ties 


in truth, the’ change of masters 


Verse. 

fromthe Ttalan to the Pieneh, did not 
j inf to inn} rove the Splat ob our poetry 
the deep becathing seoumeut of the for- 


the hicentious wit 
cCOolspare lhe 
noble cots 


mer was eschanced toi 
of the latter: and wireir we 
works of two celebrated and 
tiers, Who flourished at the respective pe 
nods, Wheo these very cilterent styles of 
poetical Composition were an vogue, Lord 


,Murres, and Lord Rochester, we lave the 
;mosi clear and perfect idea of the great 


' 
| 





/Fingland became greatly improved. 


levity, if not of the laxity 
i; which had been introduced at the restora- 


change which had taken place, in no very 
cousiderable space of thie, te the Opliions 
and mannersot society. Congreve splays, 
and indeed almost all the compositions ot 
that peiiod, present a stiong picture of the 
of manners 


tion. Jathe works of biyden we perceive 
more of the native energy of the English 


With the grossness of the day than in any 
other writer of that period. 


After the revolution, the character of 
Sat- 


isfied that they were in the possession of 4 
rational and temperate hiberty, the people 


« 


la 


bent their diiids with inmore earpestiess 


pand attention tothe pro ccution of fiterary 
puismits, and the cultivathon of matters 
Ot laste. Natl lety piewWw bicre Gecennt, il 
j WO hwore refined, and poetry partook 
Stiongls of this favourable change. Phe 
Piench, however, stuicontiuuied to be ana 
tated as models of poe al excellence, and 
fas the touaapl of the btalnan school was an 
the remen of Queen Bhizabeth, so that of 
}the Pieneh school was an the reign of 
b Anne, whem Pope eormted this sivie to ats 
highesé patel of excellence. Atter whit 


bhas been, perhaps too piesumptuousiv, 
Pculled the Augustan age ot biveland bad 
passed awas, there arose Lo tew style ol 
poetry til our own times, for the poets 
Who Gouctshed aa the dtervad, miay be 
suid to biave been ale tiedy clase iple s 


biench sehool. There wie, hos ey 
Ci, Two poets who shonid be excepted, 

s Dart mrcne espechily the 
batter, dn Whose Coniposmtions there is more 
mind, and streteh af thouplit, than an 
those of any other poet who lived during 
thie pe tbod ol Which we are } euking,. 


: hae 


of tis 


Griay and Coili 


present uke lias been eminently 


futhul an poetical genus, and i we were 
} asked what tere of society the works of 
I tha hi\ ports gidicated, we should say. a 
secqicis “Eee infOrbiation Ww miost this 
}Vessally Crittsed, aud where the mounds of 
Wien Wel WOst ively cinpioyec.  Cer- 
tumoly, at no period of our history, has 
hiowledge ever been so ceneral. and the 
) deep and poweital reflecuon which we 
meet Math an the works of ous first poets, 


' shows the strength and exertion of thought 


vhich exist amoung the people.  ‘bhe poets 
ofour dav have, at length. thrown off the 
which fettered the linibs of thei 


| 
SHACHKIOS 


| piedecessors, and a freed and more natural 


| ple to Excess, 
| je etn to pnaluse 
hot been war tig those who, turning sune- 


j} tataon ous 


and sentunment. bas 
Lut, as whenever 


flow, both of langnu we 
been the Consequence. 
ancient system ties 
literature oi 


been subsveated, 
Whether of of seligion, there 
ae amen Who eany the hey pres 
so on the restoration of our 


and siuplicity, there have 


alt 


always 


pire iN nto ¢ haldishrve ss, bave endeavour 


)ed to persuade the world that then affec- 


nature. This mania, however, 
| has fortunately not become universal, and 
the superi good sense of the poets, who 
rank bighest in the estimation of their 
countiymen, hasenabled them to perceive, 


and ce Spise, the fallacy of such pre- 
tensions . und, medeed, the public at lage 
ae very capable of discriminating be 


tween the simy ‘icity of Burns and Word 
worth. "Phe greatest proet of the depth 
and capacity of the public mind is display 
ed in the admiration with which the works 
of Byron are regarded. That the spatk- 
ling and spirited verses of Moore, or the 
milder elegance of Rogers, should awaken 
an inferestin every besom is not surpris- 
ing: but it receaes a stronger intellect, 
and amore Cuastised habit of thought, to 
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enable us to appreciate the solemn and in- 
tense stram of fecling which breathes 
throughout the works of Byron. ‘The 
strenuth and extension of tntellect which 
thas distinguishes the people, 
remarked amongst the rianer 
whose extended ranks there are but few 


! 
miay also Le 


poets, ats 


whose produc tlons are Coutem| tible. Ta 
deed there is 
who would not be ashamed of 
productions of the Poet Laureates of the 
last century, as the offspring of his own 
Mise. 

At no period of time has Pnghead been 
able to boust that) ste possessed poets of 
and never, 


scarcely One amongst them 


owning the 


more high and varied powers ; 
perhaps, did she see united ti the mind of 


one man such overwhelming teeltng, so 


rich and lavish a store of the 
the unagination, such an unsparimng power 
of satire, and so complete a freility: in 
every varied form of poetical Composition, 
with such capability of transition from: the 
extremes of the most opposite passions, as 
have impressed the stamp of tnmortality 
on the works of Byron. 

PORTRY. 


For the Gazette and Athenaum 
THE TOMB 
How peacefulis the tomb! 
How sweetly sleep the dwellers there, 
Releas'd from want, from pain and care, 
From pale-taced griet, and grim despair, 
Until eternal doom! 
Ambition there disturbs no more, 
The thirst of fame no more leads on; 
Hope, love, and joy, and fear are o’er 
And every idle thought is gone 
So carelessivy the dead repose, 


Whea o'er them earthly scenes do close 


©! pone can ever know, 
How peaceful is death's dreamless sleep, 
Who do not mournful vigils keep 
Beside the sick, and see them weep 
In agony of wo:— 
And then have closed the sightless eye, 
When the unmortal soul hath fled, 
And marked how placidly they lie, 
When breath is gone, and flesh 1s dead 
Theo may be seen the dreadful reign 
Of silence, that ne'er wakes again. 


It was but yesterday, 
That I did lav a dear one there, 
Who should have liv’d, if grief or prayer, 
Or purest love, his life could spare 
Until its twilight ray. 
But early in his vouthtul spring, 
Before the bud of hope had bloom’d, 
His spotless spirit took the wing 
To realms for holy spirit’s doom’d. 
There rest his soul in heav’nly bliss 
For him earth had no happiness 


treasures of 








Phou stern, insatate death 


No morta 


} 


ean escape thy sway, 

Thy memory wiil last for age, 

Yes! til th appadng judgment day 
When the *. breath 


tob-awak’ning sound, 


weh-anvel 
Shall! 


And banish thee to endless might,— 


ow thet 


Dash all thy stats upon the vround 


bhyuht 


’ 


Disrol'd of them unerria. 
\\ hen, (aa il thes be tis jot 


] esk—aygain ' tme answers net. 


Wiere ave the men of old 
The hero, tor whor millions died 
The say: 


The poet, nations deified, 


his country’s prop and pride, 


fask, but whatis told? 
There is ne echo trom the grave, 
No tell-tales trom the silent dead, 
When dust reeves that which it gave, 
Then power, and mind, and voice are fled. 
Gaze on the bier, is ts not strange 


That death should make so sad a change? 


Where do the ancients le? 
It may be, that, each step we tread, 
On hero, sage, or poet's head, 
Qn lowly clown, or monarch’s bed, 
Aud pass unlieeded by 
The earth ts enue vast sepulchre, 
Which hoids the dead, and soon we may 
(Who now tmihale the summer atr,) 
Sleep on as caim and quietas they. 
For summer's simile and winter's trown 
Nor giads, nor grieves, these death cuts down, 


When will l reach that home ? 


In rosy youth, or huary age, 
When joy or griet my thoughts engage ?— 
Sull to my earthly piigrinage, 
I know an end must come. 
My soul! what will become of thee? 
Thou go’est not to th’ insatiate tomb, 
Thou wilt exist when death shail be 
Banisi'dto reals of endless gloom. 
W hat God lath given, nor death nor grave, 
Hath power to lose, or yet to save. 
JuLian. 
W. G. C. is welcome; his chaunt to the Spring 
is fraught with beauty and feeling. 
For the Gazette and Atheneum. 


SPRING. 

’Tis the voice of Spring!—she hath burst her 
chain— 

She is out with her garlands, and song again !— 

How her joyous birds, of the sunny wing, 

Fill the gladsome heaven with carrolling— 

How they pour trom each tender and budding 
tree, 

The enchanting hymns of their melody! 


Tis the scene of Spring '—for the upland-side 
Is deck’d out in its loveliness, far and wide! 
The violet hath burst thro’ the teeming earth; 
With its leaf of blue is it springing forth— 

It hath sent its breath on the wooing gale,— 
And its incense flies where the winds prevail! 





| "Pisthe hope of Spring '—tfor the meadow-scene 


Hath put on cts array of beautiful green— 


How ts blossoms are taw by the streamlcts sides 


How their purest incense is floating « de— 
They are nursed by the smile of the tes) sun- 
when the day is done! 


Ky the pearls dews, 


"Tisthe laughter of Spring—for her:irth is out !— 
| How her wild-birds s ng, Low herstreamlets shout? 





| I= there aught more sweet, than the song of 
streams, 
When Youth glides by, with its thousand dreams? 


And the Spring-time is youth '—'ts the season's 
birth— 
Tis the laughter of flowers on the dewy earth 


Tis the dreams of Spring'!—Ah! how glad and 


breawit, 


They are gleams of joy in its ciime of light! 


"Tis the gay earth s scene !—‘us a vision fair— 
Ab! how long will these pictures of beauty wear: 
Will they flee like the smiles of an April-day— 
As thine orient dews, thou sunny May! 


"T's the gladness of Spring '—in its beauty lies, 

All the young hearts brightest extacies ! 

| How the soul expands as we look upon thee 

While the wemulous green is on every tree— ‘ 

While the stream murmurs sweetly, with flowers 
beset, 

Like Time, tinged with blessing and pleasure yet! 


How the tender hue of the forest waves! 

How the bright lake-billow the violet laves, 

How the flowers it kisses, still brighter seem, 

As the eves of beauty thro’ tear-drops gleam— 
Thus are joys in thee Spring!—thus the heart is 





blest, 
When the gladness of hope is within the breast! 


How the fleecy clouds of thine azure skv, 

In their tranquil aud gorgeous splendour lie 

Like some innocent vesture on heaven hung 
Some robes, which an Angel thereon had fluns— 
Tisthy seft white clouds, thouenchanting Spring— 
And they look upon nature in blossoming ! 


But the soft winds of Summer, where green fields 
lie, 

Will steal over their garnished revelry '!— 

And the mowers hand o’er the meadow will stray, 

As its beautiful blossoms are fading away— 

And the seythe will pass o’er the strawberry-leaf, 

Thus ephemeral Youth, gives place to grief! 


Thou art beautiful Spring '—what is like to thee? 
But how soon do thy earlier splendours flee ! 





In air do thy songs and thy giaduness die, : 
Like the fleeting wing of the butterfly !— 

And the Summer gives place to the Autumn wind 

When the gathered sheaves in the field we bind! 


Then the rainbow-colours are gleaming fair, 

Onthe withered woods—on the wild sprays there— 
Then the forest throws down all its faded bloom, j 
Like the trappings of pride, in the silent tomb— 
And the seared leaves rustie at every blast, 

Till their feeble heid on the tree is past! 


But there is aclime where the skies are bright— 





Where ambrosial trees beneath skies of light, f 
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Are waving for ave io the amt.eat arr, 
For the bre zes ol Spriug are ta wieten there 
And Ur Sun, 


js ditumed, where 


river ol ule, by Undy us 


ts Waters of Chrystal run! 


Awl set Autumn fructs are apow tie boughs— 


Though the biossoming leaves, Waiere the river 
flows, 
Ave beauttul '—tair as the leaves of Spring, 
VWoien the 
"Tis the iand, where Eleraal Youth is given, 


Wouere the 


youn dian sears oul tis Golried Wine 


spilt repuscs a peaco—ti Heaven! 
W. Ga. © 
gteeeees (NM. X.) May ft, 1620. 


STANZAS 


How sweet to sicep where all is peace, 
Vou ys IroWw e4unotieacn Uie breast, 
Yuoce ab tipe’s she tarebb Tee) 
Aus jraitis bak 
biseaped oer fortune s troubl 


' 
So aucuor im tie sicul grave. 


cCCasc, 
(hio teaty— 


d wave, 


‘Puat quiet iaad where, peri past, 
‘Lue weary win a long cepose, 

Tice bituocd spirit itis, ACiast, 

A baintorau iis woes, 

Auasowiy grief aad lordiy pr de 

Lie down, uke brodiers, s.decy side. 


The breath of sander Cannot come 
To oreeak ie Cau tiatioge rs Gicres 
There is no dresimingy ia the tua, 
Nor Waking to despair; 

Lukitducss Cannot Wouud us more, 
Aid ati earth 5 Ditlerucss 15 v er, 


Phere the manen waits ull her lover come— 
Racy never wore shali part; 

And the stmenen deer has pained her home, 
With tue acrow ia ier 
Aud passtou’s pusse hes wusved and stil! 
Beyond the veach of ac tupter’s siniil. 


dba, 


Tie mother—sbe is gone to sieep, 
Wotai her babe upou hee breast— 
Sie His Ho Weary Wate lo keCp 
Over her intani’s iesi $ 

Bes sluiabers on wer bosom fair 

Snail never more be broxeu—there ! 


For me—tor me, witoin al! have jet, 
—Tie lovely, and the deariy ioved,— 
Frow whom the touch of time f th reft 
Pie hearts that tune liad proved, 

Wiios guardian was—and is—despair, 
For ail | bore—and ai! i bear; 


Why should E linger idty on, 

Arnid tue selfish and the co.d, 

A dreamer—wiieu such dreams are gone 
Astiose Db pursed of via. 

Woy should the dead tree mock the spring, 
A bi.sited and a withered thing, : 


How a on biest that home to gain, 
Aud slumber in Ghat svotiung siecp, 
Frou which we neve r rise to pau, 

Nov over wake to weep ! 

Te wonany way trou the tempest's ro ir, 
Anu .ty we down on tie goldeu st: 


THE PRIESTESS OF VESTA. 


“The party, thus condemned, is 
executon, through the market-piace, 
®ocrem she is covered and bound 
thas the voice of her cries and lainetits cannot le 
Aeud. All peopie wiih silence 
a- oi passes, and sucht as follow accom, t 
baw fr So.@iun and lacci sorrow: ao! aba eal, 


such 18 the sadmess which the city puts ou, Oa Uns 


carred to 
inh aw hatte r, 


‘ t | 
Willl Corus, se 


70 CUP OLte 


H — 





PUM. 


ATUL NG 


clacie aiasies Wii 


AND AMIE RIE AN 


occas ou, Liat sere IS DO os} 
Common aid General conceit 


tppears of tore 
When they come to the place of 


teat Gian Uns 


execution, the vificers loose the cords, and then 
the ligh-prest, litiug tis bands to heaven, mare | 
tiurs certain prayers to lumsesd, ie tice prisoner, 
beso stheovered, tsbroaglit torta, aud ied down | 
by the steps gute ver house of darkuess: wach 
beim deme, Che pmest retires, and (ue sta rs be ith | 


earths pressed au i crowded in 
Zransiated by Sir Paul Ry- 


urawit py, tt 
~Piut. ant Wem 
a 

tu *. 


Vie God hath triamphed—what « sacrtice 


To Love, the cougucror!—tinoush tie silent 
Waits 

Cs the eternal city, With dim ey os, 

Phe ciicens move muurntucy, and raise 

Looks of aw d berror on eacin Olier's lace | 

And, asthey pass, racse their sad bands ia grief, 


bor seine inexpiable thing, they lace 

Wii reotiett deaiii—and worus are lew and briet; 

Si. (oen tacy haaien, as Cie) Chou lo sia 

Din view ol some dee ~ deeu ob evil done 

Acoust tie Eleay’ns.—Hark | on the morning arr, 

fieats a iow murmur—new the istener’s eat 

Hata caught tne sound, anu now, ia trembiing 
lear, 

He thes, 

Aud stiiit travels on wit 

bt come Sacrilie ide Cain, 

ieee vectim, mot with strain 

Otswoettoncued auistru aba mcouse shed 

bio burning censers, buiwitheyes that raca 

Showers of sad sent tears.—Lo ! at the head, 

Distucuished by the hoary crown wheeh dec ks 

tis reverend brow, waiks the great Pontites ; 

Then touow the d wk priest, @ sovemn thron, 

Woaoth heads earth-bent and bare; and tremb- 
lingly, 

Covered trom every eye, they bear along 

Pie sacrifice of Love's Divinity.— 

Lastoft the tran, grnet-strack and desolate, 

Are seen the forms of those, Whom the sweet te 

Of nature’s love, and lovely sympathies, 

Hind Co the vierm—yet po burstiug sigh 


Mars twe dread pomp oi sacrificz:a: state. 


despair. 
vdi— 


hike tothe whispermngs o, 
Solemn tr 

Leomes, tie 
Love's hacow « 
nents, 


Qh young andiovely ! beautiful, and warm, 
In oie stresh summer—sliaped sate brishimould 
Mt toat Divinsty whose votary 
Phou didst become, relinquishing the cold 
to movery rites of Vesta’s ceti, (winch trom 
Poe beart to lacdne ssp un the extremity 
Ot iis thy mortal sutt ring, dost thou not, 
Thy dreams of Love’sdelinun now forgot, 
Dost thou not rue thy hallowed, broken vow ? 
And can the thoughtoi iin whose heart is thine, 
Sweeten the pang of death w due heven now 
) And wilt thou not repie, 
Andiathy heart's desparr conpie tis name 
Woti words of fear and cursing, when the thought 
Of Gre uneartialy rau be hath wrougit— 
Adaong terpb, and seta death ot siamne, 
Faoone and co'd despar—ecomes over thee, 
Tocrusi thy sporits’s strength Woli words oflove, 
WVoose echoes now have ceased them metody, 
Will they repay © @e fer Gie mutter ¢ do prayer, 
And dork oraeular soumes, Woech siowsy move 
irom hin who seeks tl \ sentence o. despair! 


trecps to th s nt rut 


Yes! passionate vietiin of th’ all-moving Pow- 
et —=.<-= 

Wath utie deep recesses of thy tomb 

wove's torch shall agitibe dim and viiastly gloom; 

Au) ue sweet memorcs to thy sou shal by ng 

Hlonws ost nopes, aud many a bossiul hour 


Chi ap fure—wieuce ties mortal sufleruiy !— 


Thesan hath fled, and itis night, deep night, 
And seme o’er the earth’s wide hounds # spread, 
Vind darnaness, owtult as the deed of dread 
Which the Gay saw, bath bid trom iuman sight 
ue Tomo wie toids the twin 
nurnour rises mournfary beovow 

Lpowive Bicht-we i:—Now ithe shale 
rom the fair features 


hath past 
of the Moon, aud io! 


{ 





| 
| 
| 


lines’ 





hupon tts hosom, 
| snow white lily, by 
—Huark! alow | 


she sheas ter beams 


tpeuwa fheure, cast 
bigea mipate GQvony of The rew-tapoed sod, 
And beas mutterniag broken prays 
Fordeath to ber whose love bad beeu hrs lite 

Por death, to close her spits’ Hogering strite t= 
Aud theade: pina ness oO er The mourner Caine 
Woithamaniac torce, he sought from outits bed 

Vo tear the rock Which closed the tomb, and 

elu 
His victinia—with that strain bis spirit fled. — 


ta to daod, 


For the 


(vazette and Athenawum 


EPIGKAM. 


Onacoldtrosty morning, a Chistian and Jew 
Conversed by the brink of a well, 
nthe heat of d spute 
‘Phe Jew so pu lout 
To the beard in the water le tell; 
Suaiwas tor aludder the Christan ran, 
BatJew cried out dout jiade such pother 
Desiish SUuudav siur, 
Nad sudecd Bb yout stur 


Although you was Abrahain’s brother 


Ail mghtinthe weil poor Moses remain’d, 
Half drowned and half frozen together; 


a 


svexrt l 


morning he spred 
The Chiistan and eried, 
Be ladder, vor God shake de ladder! 
With ony face 


Why this is ne working or fun day, 


loupure the Christian bends down 


So there you must stend 
For L cant lend a hand 
You tool deat you huow this is Sunday. 


K. 
VTHEN UM. 
MAY 20, 1826 


GAZE VPE AND 
NEW- VORA 


DESULTOR, THOLGHTS AND 
BAR TCHES. 


So 2 


It was a beautitul Summer evening, 
during a tour in Argyvleshire, that, P arna- 


called 


it contained a few 


“ "Phe Clack- 
cottages, which 


ved ata little hamlet, 
an 3 


skirted the shore of Loch Gan, i all the 


/Siupheity of unsophesticated architecture. 
On the beach IL saw anumber of fishermen, 


repahing they nets, and batting then “long 
hich and 
sizes and names 


for the next days labour ; 
dry, boats of various 
At the cottage 


rons and inaids, were engaged in spinning 


lay arouned. doors, mat- 
or other domestic occupation 5 none were 
idle,—but all dndustrious.x—The loch was 
waveless; the black buoys of the heiring 
nets, fluited on the waters, describing 
many fantastie figures, and seemed stains 

like those made on the 
careless imsects, in an- 
gry mood, 


At ashort distance IT saw the humble 


sphe of the village church, peeping above 
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the wallow, elm, and cypress trees which 


THE NEW-YORK 


same mournful and solemn step, as she | her farewell, with the strongest profession 


surrounded it. Dhad always an inward ven- | had advanced. 


eration for the ** houses of God,” and a de- ! 


sire to view their seite and structure. I 
therefore, went thither, while supper was 
being prepared. ‘The church was an un- 
ostentatious 

the 


white washed, and thatched 


quadrangular 


walls” of rough mountain granite, 


building, its | 


root, had an | 


air of simplicity and devotion, whieh 1 | 


have often looked for im vain, among the 
stately edifices of rich and populous cities. 
Inthe buryine ground, encireled witha 
wooden fence, and patnted ino the usual 
manner, | discovered a few head stones, 


of white gypsum: on some were inseri- 
bed a simple motto, while many only re- 
corded the name and age, of the tenant 
beneath. 


In the north corner [ marked a small 
spot of ground, surrounded by a black 
railing, figured with white painted tears, 
bones, skulls. No 
there, but in the centre grew a vose-bush, 
bud 


delicate flower. 


and tombstone was 


en which only one opened — its 


white and I approached 
it, and gazed awhile, with a deep feeling 
of sorrow, added to a strong curiosity to 
At leneth, 


Tdescried a venerable old lady dressed in 


learn the history of the grave. 


the deepest weeds of woe, advancing with 
slow and silent step: her eyes so intent- 
ly fixed upon the ground, that she saw no- 
thing around, but walked instinctively on 
her path; it seemed as all the world were 
that 


within her bosom, and no external 


object could afford her a moment's ab- 
straction. Deepest grief was imprinted 


When she had 


reached me, I stepped aside, not wishing 


on every line of her face. 


to disturb her reverie, nor intrude upon 
her sorrow. Slowly she continued to ad- 
vance, and when she had approached the 
enclosed and hallowed ground, carefully 
opened the little gate, and entered. She 
knelt, and kissed the green sward. I saw 
the big tear drops, gushing over her pallid 
cheeks, and watering the rose-bush: now, 
she raised her hands and eyesto heaven, 
as if in supplicating mood. [ heard not 
one articulate sound, but now and then, a 
loud sob, broke the stillness of the scene, 
and imagination seemed to tell me_ it 
sounded ** Flora.” 

After being awhile engaged in this pious 
and sorrowful office, she retired with the 








‘only child and comfort of a 





“What heart can be so base and cold, 
As notto melt when grief is told.” 

A thousand thoughts crossed my mind— 
of severed maternal affection—pure yet 
hopeless love—ruined fame, broken heart, 
and withered hope. 

The sun had now set ; twilight threw 
her dusky mantle over the scene, and ex- 
ternal nature wore the sombre hue of my 
own mind, which informed me that it was 
time to return to the village inn. 

I found my hostess, like most of her 
craft, a garrulous woman, and conversant 
with all the events of the parish for ten 
miles around. [ took mo- 
ment to enquire the history of the grave 
which so interested me. At my request, 
her eve lit up, and her whole face, beam- 


a favourable 


ed with joy, that she had an opportunity 
to display her knowledge and eloquence. 
Without prelude, with careless heart, and 
callous tone, which my feeling and the 
occasion ill comported’ with, she told me 
the story. 

It was a simple one, and probably a 
similar has come within the circle of each 


of my readers’ knowledge. I do not offer 


it as novel, but that it interested me deep- | 


ly, as being sketched in my common-place 
book, I transcribe it here. It was in sub- 
stance as follows :-— 

The grave was Flora M’Donald’s, the 
widowed 
mother. She was an innocent and beau- 
tiful girl, loved and respected by young 
Her father had been a merchant 
of some eminence in , but untimely 
dying, his affairs were so carelessly attend- 


and old. 





ed to, that, although he had considered 
himself rich, his estate left so small a pit- 
tance, that his wife and daughter, unable 
to support the rank in which they had 
been accustomed to move, soon after re- 
tired to “the Clachan” for economy.— 
Flora, loved and was beloved by a young 
gentleman, (“whose name I did not learn) 
Their 


marriage was postponed from time to time, 


of a poor, but respectable family. 


for he was unable to support the style, if 
married, in which he had been accustom- 
edtolive. A situation of profit, however, 
offered in the West Indies, by which he 
hoped in a very few years to amass a re 

spectable competency. He accepted it, 
by consent of his love, and soon after bade 
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of eternal constancy. He embarked: a 


| few months after, Flora received a letter 


from him, couched in the most attectioy 


| ; , ; 
ate language, auouncing his arrival ane 


(a less allectionate style. 








flattering prospects, and warmly reitera- 
ting his promises of fidelity. He continu 
ed a constant correspondent for afew 
inonths longer; at length, his letters ar- 
rived less frequently, were shorter, and ig 
Reports went 
abroad, but Flora put no faith in them, 
she would not mistrust him, whom she 
loved so dearly ; her own heart being loy 
al, she could not doubt his. At last, after 
along silence, she wrote, intreating hin, 
in the purest and sincerest terms, unmin- 
gled with the slightest distrust to explain 
the cause of bis remissness. The answer 
came too soon. It told that interest the 
most important induced him to wed a 
planter’s daughter ; he prayed forgiveness, 
intreated she might forget hin, and hoped 
she might find a worthier object than hin, 
on whom she might bestow her love, with 
whom she might long live, peacefully and 
happily. 

From the hour she read that letter, it is 
said slie never had a rational moment, but 
discoursed loud and long, strange and in- 
coherent O! how her mother 
looked upon the wreck of all her daugh- 
ter’s loveliness! No disease seemed to 
prey upon her, yet day by day, her spirits 
lett her. I need not add more of the se- 
quel, than to say she died a broken-heart- 
ed maniac. 


things. 





“earth could impart 
No balm to heal the broken heart.” 

She was buried in the grave I have 
spoken of; her mother planted the rose- 
bush there, and morning and evening visit- 
ed, as I saw her, the sacred spot. 

* * * * * 

Those, who observe nature closely must 
every day see many and strange incon- 
gruities; and of all nature’s frolics, the 
passion of love, as it is felt by men in our 
age, is perhaps, the strongest and most 
contradictory—that it is as dumb as it is 
blind I presume none will deny :—but that 
admiration or esteem is blind I wil] not ad- 
mit. If we prize any of our friends high- 
ly, we discover, or think we discover, vu- 
tues and excellencies in them, of which 
we are anxious that all people whom we 
know, should not remain ignorant. But, 
where a deeper interest is excited, and 
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admiration is exalted to Love, then ts the 
tongue mute, and when the dear one Is 
named, the cheek istinged with a blush.— 
Perhaps there is something selfish in this. 
We are always a miser of the lady we love, 
and think every one around her must be as 
much alive to the charms which have cap- 
tivated us, as we are ourselves ; and ima- 
gine that, every kind word, or gallant at- 
tention is a sure token, that nothing less 
than love could have been the cause. 

Ladies are fond of attention and admira- 
tion; it seems as if they were born for 
this,—as if it were the debt men owe them. 
One blessing, however, is that, (now-a- 
days) in their conquests they seldom kill, 
though they make many captures: but 
their captives are not very tangible, being 
that unstable and unfathomable thing— 
man’s heart! or that invisible thing— 
love ! 

It is love, which gives woman the dis- 
tinguished rank she holds in the scale of 
animals. Barbarians, who are incapable 
of feeling that passion, (for they are) 
make woman perform all the labours and 
drudgery of the honsehold, and a son, as 
soon as he is out of leading strings, consid- 
ers himself privileged to order his mother 
or sister, to do the meanest of offices.— 
Travellers inform us that, in rude nations, 
the husband thinks it an unpardonable 
weakness to betray any fondness for his 
wife. 

Uncultivated and unlettered men, even in 
Christian countries. notwithstanding the 
many romantic stories which we sometimes 
hear, are not so capable of feeling love, as 
those of good education and refined minds. 
Hence, when we say a man has fine feel- 
ings, itimplies, not only taste but educa- 
tion. 

Ossian, who wrote not more than a cen- 
tury after Homer, speaks in very different 
terms of love and women, from his great 
predecessor. Homer, as slaves or prizes 
which conquerors took in war, and who 
would as lief release them as not,—could 
their honour of the conquest be unstained 
thereby. Ossian, writes of them with 
respect and admiration. It may have 
been difference of opinion in the poets, 
or the difference of inanners between Scot- 
land and Greece. ; 

Love is produced by personal beauty. 
added to refinement of mind, sweetness of 
disposition aud gentleness of temper.— 
It is this, which makes a man (according 


' 
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to his judgment) prefer one woman to an- 
other. 

Men never admire women for bodily 
courage, nor women, men, if timid. 

Women have more imagination and 
sensibility than men, which make their en- 
jovments more exquisite, and their griefs 
more agonizing. ‘The gentle and insinu- 
ating manners of the female sex, soften the 
roughness of the male; they poltsh sooner 
than men—they are capable of a greater 
pitch of refinement, but they can alsu sink 
into deeper degradation. 

The privilege of the male to make his 
selection proves his superiority; the fe- 
male has only the power to accept or refuse, 
—but not to choose. 


* * > 7 * * 


In our last No. we spoke with some 
pride of the height which our literature was 
fast approaching in our own country as well 
as abroad. We have a few remarks now 
to offer, and we hope, that if an unpatri- 
otic heart peruses them, it may be aroused 
to a true sense of the importance of the 
subject to co-operate in the noble work, 
the ‘*consummation” of which is ** devout- 
ly to be wished.” 

The last war did honor to our national 
character inarms, and proved to the world, 
that, we had both the spirit and courage, 
to resist foreign oppression, and nerve to 
maintain our dear bought independence. 
Now, ‘in these piping times of peace” 
the labours of our writers have convinced 
our transatlantic brethren, that, we are not 
a jot behind them in sons of genius; and 
the works of our literary men have lately 
been published in London, on the same 
day that they appeared in our own coun- 
try, and are sought after with more avidi- 
ty by the trans-Atlantic than the cis Atlan- 
tic readers. It is a blot on our escutcheon, 
that, we should so long have awaited the 
decision of foreign critics, and been guided 
by their verdict, regarding the works of 
our own writers. America is free from 
foreign thraldom, and her flag bounds over 
every billow free as the winds of heaven, 
yet our MINDS, are still under a_ British 
yoke. Isthis proper? is this right? Why 
should not our minds and judgments be 
free and unfettered as our soil? Why 


should We import opinions who have the 
seme ability and means of judging as the 
most favoured nations under the sun? It 


is high time we were aroused from our long 
3 
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lethargy; that we should have minds ot 
our own, and judgements for ourselves, in 
matters of taste, as well as in. those of 
weichtier import. The time, we trust, Is 
not far distant when this will be the case.— 
Would it were so now! Would that suf 
ficient honour were paid to one name and 
that name isCuarLes Brockpen Brows. 
In England, his romances have of late 
years been republished, and stand secona 
to none in the language ; while here, even 
here, in his native country, bis memory is 





neglected and little known. Where can 
be found an American edition ot his works? 
what man in fifty has read them? It is a 
slur upon our republic, that a son so gift 
ed, should be so neglected: would to 
heaven, it were blotted out not only in this 
case but in numerous others. It 1s an 
undeniable fact, that men of letters not- 
withstanding the honour they have achiev 
ed for us, find too little encouragement 
here: men too, who had they lived in a 
remote age, would have been applauded 
“to the echo that applauds again,” in neg- 





‘lect and poverty, whose names are little 
known, and writings still less. It is matter 
of wonder that in this banking, stock-job- 
bing, and shaving community, that so 
much has been done in literature; but 
all powerful genius boldly and majestical- 
ly rears his time-defying head amid every 
difficulty ; yet, we call upon all Americans, 
who value the national character, who 
have a spark of gratitude in their bosoms, 





to come boldly forward, protect and cher-+ 
ish our native literature. What exalts a 
nation more than her writers? Does not 
England speak with self-pride of Shak- 
speare? Scotland of Ramsay and Burns, 
Germany of Schiller and Goethe, France 
of Racine and Voltaire, Italy of Ariosto 
and Alfieri? and is not the fame of these 
mighty men, national property? Do not 
their names add a lustre and honour tothe 





national character, as dearly cherished, as 
the hero’s mightiest deed ? Of whom does 
America in the present day boast? Noone. 
To what name does she look up to, as ad 

ding glory to her annals? None In this 
“ Bank note” world, not national glory, but 
self-agerandizement is the ruling mania. 
Political intriguers, ward-meeting orators, 
and office hunting Svcophants, are tae mag- 
nets of the present day ; whose little brief 
authority, and whose boundless notoriety 
(known toat least one half of the ward in 





Which they reside) will be forgotten etre 
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still have that future 


the iurnt 


we had and names 


| 
ages will look back to with pride, and | 


e| hat they were Americans, even for | 


th tle they have done; but with how 


mut more satisfaction would posterity 
cherish their memories, if this generation 
would extend to them, that support and 


protection, “whieh would enable and en- 


courage them to prosecute with ardour the 


bent of their geutus--that they might be- 
queath to future ages, works that “ould be 
amonument of their time, amd naines that 
would noteh the centuries of our republic, 
i the am mories of succeeding generations. 

On this subject se have written passion 
ately, for se feel deeply > and had we al- 
lowed ourselves to be carried away by the 
indignation which swells in our breasts, 
we would exceed too much, the limits pre- 


We shall there- 
the subject to rest here for the 


scribed for this article. 
for: illow 
present, with only one remark more: the 
ingratitude of Republics ts proverbial, but 
we fervently hope, that America will ere 
long belie the proverb. 


X. 


First Annual Report of the Society for | 
the encouragement of faithful Domestic | 
Servants.—We have perused this report | 


with much attention; itis replete with 
sound sense and judicious observations, 
and treats of a subject with which the com- 
torts of domestic life are titimately con- 
nected. This sastitution is a public bene- 
fitand the gentlemen who projected and 
established it are public benetactors. It 
is tot alone to provide for the comfort of 
fainsties that this society has been founded, 
tts obyeet is further to improve the morals, 
eorrect the 


domesties. 


habits and amend the man- 


neis ol This is vot the work 


ofa day; itmust be the result ofa steady, 


juclicious and persevering system of action 


o ‘be part of the society, and it necessari- 
ly ejeares the active and farhtul co-ope- 
racon of the heads of — families.—If 
thi be 


eli ots of the managers be met with cor 


prope tly 


res,o. fing zeal on the partof the Society 


g ‘ty che great object will be att.ined ; 
dei sill be better and of course hap- 
pier, “ney will be move satisfied with their 
loti uife in finding that faithful services 


are pot ouly rewarded by money, but also 
viable potice, and the comfort of 
Ht be incaiculaniy imeseased. 


by nn 
fair 
The Ladies, in particular, are deeply in- 


eiven, if the zealous | 
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stitution, and they should 


lend it their of his masterly touches. 


— eee. 





Sut t rested in the objects of this excellent in-  eatrance and at every repeated exhibition 


The heat of pas- 


active assistance: they have it in their jsion had now subsided—reason had time 
power to aid the managers very materially to pronuunce her judgment and we are 


and we doubt not that they will do so | free to acknowledge our unreserved pride 


cheerfully and promptly. 
For the Gazette and Atheneum. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Is thisthen a nation’s return 

For service so loyal and true, 

For anxiety suffersny and tod, 

Is this all the guerdon that’s due 
Does the ingrate Republic torget the dark day 

stay / 

When tie sough of oppression came on 


He shrunk not, nor, cower’d to tie blast; 


NT ee 


And when the wild storm swept the land, 
Undaunted stood firm to the last: 


his all, 
In the cause of his country to stand or to fall. 


| The blessings he toil’d for are ours. 


The dark hour o¢ adversity’s o’er, 
Peace uladden’s our wide spread domains, 

And prosperity girdles our shore ; 
The sails of our commerce are white in the breeze 
Aud the strip’d flag 1s quiv’ring o’er earth's far- 
| thest seas. 


And now can we coldly consign 

| ‘That heart to despondence a prey, 

Which so firmly espoused our just cause, 
In the gloom of that perilous day ; 

Forbid it my country--ch let not thy name 


Which he halo’d wrih glory, be biazon’d in shame. | 


| V. &. 





THE DRAMA. 





Pank ‘Turatre. Mr. WEAN made his 
| first appearance after his return from his 
successful engagement at Charleston, 5. 
C. on Thursday the 11th mst. in’ Rich- 
ard ODD. fashionable and re- 


spectable audience assembled together to 


A large, 


assure bis welcome, and bear witness to the 
dispiay of h.s undiminished and unrivalled 
powers. Hlaving been among the first, 
if we may not say rather the very first, to 
defend this distinguished, and, as we be- 
i lieved, inistepresented, and misied indivi- 
‘dual trom the malice and the hypocritical 
| weapons with which he was assailed on his 
approach to our shores, we must confess 
that we experienced emotions of unmixe] 
pleasure, as ve listened to the unaiimous 
and rapturous plaudiis with “hich our fa- 
vourite perfornmer—the undisputed aaster 





When his naine was her watch-word, his spirit her 


Nobly pledg’d fame, and fortune, his life, and 


of the English Stage—was greeted on his |i 


Mr. Kean’s 


talents are not lost to the public, and it 
! 


at the dectsion in our favour. 


|/now remains with him to decide whether 
ihe shall maintain that elevation to which 
this talents and his native goodness of 
heart, richly entitle him. We are aware 
ithat an individual placed in a station like 
this, is) surrounded with difficulties and 
‘dangers, and temptations—assailed by the 
seductive blandishments of cringing flat- 
His watural 
‘good sense, and nice discrimination, must 


tery, and of dissipated levity. 


‘prove the best safe guards of one thus cir- 
,cuinstanced, to these we safely rely Mr. 
His pei foim- 
although somewhat 


“Kean will have recourse. 
ance on this evenimeg, 
unequal, was throughout very spirited and 
lfresh, and relieved us from the ennui to 
iW hich we had so long been doomed in the 
walls of this theatre.—His Othello—his 
masterpiece—was one pure flame of genius 
throughout. The intellectual are 
always the most pleased with this charac- 
ter of Kean’s, and with justice. 

| Dera. 


most 


=== 
| CHatHam Tueatre. Mr. and Mrs. Duff 
| are engaged, and we anticipate much grati- 


‘fication from their appearance. 
| Maywood has re-appeared on this stage 
and been well received. 


To — orrespondents.—Norna may “ come 
again,”’—Hinds shall * get in,’’ and Sefi 
is welcome. They shall grace our next 





No. Are they not * triajuncta in uno!” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FROM LEWIS’S COMIC SKETCHES. 

There are some actors for whom no 
name is bad enough. If believe we must 
distinguish such by the appellation of 
Burcaers or Buank Verse; for they 
stick their knives into the skirts of Melpo- 
mene. 

! remember to have seen one of these 
gentlemen cutting up, in a most inhuman 
manner, the pert of King Lear. It was the 
passage where the good old King 1s great- 
ly incensed against his amiable daughter 
Cordelia: and the honest Kent interposes 
as her defender and advocate. This 
buteher of an actor should have s:id— 

* Peace Kent! come not between a dragon and 
|. tes wrath ; 

», by the sacred sun and solemn night, 
here disciaim aij my paternal care, 
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And, trom this unimute, tear her from my jecart, 
Ani hold her as au alicu to my blood anu tavour. 


But when he came to the word in the last | 


line, which contains the letters ALIEN and 
not knowing ther meaning he, instead of 
sayiag, he would tear her from his heart, 
aad tuld her as an alten to his blood and 
fivour said, he would tear out her heart 
line a Lion. 
the inost savage of butchery. 

The same hero persouated the next 
nivint, the Duke, in Venice Preserved: and 


and vhere he should bave told the Captain | 


the «onspiators must all go to prtson, and 
thee remain until judgment was passed 
on thom, be said the Couspirators inust all 
go v goal, and wait until the day of gudg- 
nent. 
iff am not ashamed of my soldiers,” 
says nd Jack Falstatt, describing his tatter- 
deiaition troop,’ Pima sous’d gurnet.”— 
An, } believe tmainy a commander of a 
theatiic troop may, with the greatest pro- 
priety. say the same; for the service is 
not ody disgraced by young recruits, who 
never were se:t to drili, but there are even 
veterans, “ho, having beat the march 
through many a tough campaign, deserve 
to be punished for negiect of duty. 
There was a veteran in the Norwich 
company, a very eccentric character, who 
was a tolerable classical scholar. So proud 


was he of his literary attainments, that he | 
| stopped 


embraced every opportunity of displaying 
his ‘earning; but to his shame, he never 
perfectly learnt any of his parts. He had 
formerly been a bombardier in the train 
of artillery, which caused him to adopt, on 
all occasions, When he was deficient in his 
character the phrase of * Blow me out of 
‘tthe world !” 

As he was one evening walking in the 
part of the Earl of Richmond with all his 
train where he should have said— 


“Thus farinto the bowels of the land, &c.”’ 


But his words were—* Thus far into the 
bowels of the earth—[ say I have got thus 
far into the bowels of the earth——but—but 
—blow me out of the world if Ican get an 
inch further.” 


Hfow soon every thing in this world is 
over '—Does aot this indicate that life 
will soon be at an end ? 

Time is so short except to the lazy and 
miserable, that the reflection becomes pain- 
ful. and disagreeable on that account. 

Kreakfast, dinner, supper, and bed— 
breakfast, dinner, supper, aid bed—break- 
fast, dinner, supper, and bed—and so on 
to the end of a chapter ——(What a same- 
ness ') 

The words, like the pulsations of the 
heart, beat as regular as a clock ; except 
in those variations which are discernable 
in both. Now in the lazy they are slown— 
and sure——(breakfast——dinner sup 
per——and——bed.) [n the miserable 
they are at unequal distances ; and are 





—and——bed.) 


This, you will allow, was ; 
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doubttul-——( breakfast 
But in the busy and the 
merry they are quick as thought—(breakh 
fast dinner supper, breakfast dinner sup- 
per, breakfast dinner supper—O there ts 
hadly room for bed to creep m at any 


dinmer—suppe i 





/rate !—-except now and then, by way of 
‘amusement, Or so. 


I remember an old lady at an inn, a 
very notuble body, who gave me exquisite 


| pleasure tor two or three days, while Lb was 


a kind of an idler at her house in the 
country. “Tis to her the world will be 
indebted for many excellent observations 
I made upon the vanities of this lite, the 
emptiness of our pursuits, and the imper- 
tinence of pride and pumposity in man. 
As this lady was the mistress of the 
house, and saw into every thing that was 
done, sie did not sit down ten ininutes 
during the day. She was continually run- 
ning about—first into the kitchen—then 
into the bar,—then into the parlour—and 
except in scolding the maids a bit, T could 
not conceive whereabout her pleasure lay. 
With, her, breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per, were very quick indeed ; for she had 
much ado to provide them fast enough, 
so that her whole life was nothing but a 
scene of breakfast, dinner, and supper— 
breakfast, dinner, and supper—breakfast, 
dinner, and supper—until these maneu- 


vres, with the pulse varied—fluttered— } 


that’s all. 
Now I think the life and death of this 
industrious old lady, who got up, got break- 





fast, got dinner, got supper, and got to | real blessing to society ; 
bed—got up, got breakfast, got dinner, | ; 


got supper, and got to bed—and so on— | 


lserve to render the 
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whatever vou 


and thorny paths, which, 
may think of it, lead to virtue. 

These lithe, light. cuy particles, which 
are every Where scattered ou the way, only 
road agreeable and 
pleasant, which otherwise would be offen- 
sive and intolerable. Why should not the 
dose be made palatable! Indeed there 
needs much of the honey and balsam, to 
sweeten the bitter draught of tnstruction— 
and none have done more service to  hu- 
man kind than those who have known 
how to mix it: properly,—* Aye, there's 
the rub.” 

[The intelligent man, possessed of lite 
rary taste, Wants not persuasion; but 
knows when and what to read. 

The indolent, or the vicious, must be in- 
vited, often invited—and if you put in his 
way the moral book, bait it well; ‘ steal 
the moral to his heart.””.. Make lim pleas- 
ed with virtue in a pleasing shape; and in 
love with industry as he loves his health.] 

If the industrious man reads, it is for 
amusement—and the writer who can en- 
tertain, at the same time that he tnstructs, 
and has the luck to get acquainted with 
him, will ever meet with his applause and 
countenance. 

INHABITANTS OF THE WORLD. 

The inhabitants of the world may be 
classed under the respective heads of good, 
bad, aud indifferent, 

The good may be divided into the ac- 
tive and the indolent: the former are a 
they relieve the 
wretched, support the oppressed, and jus- 
tify the innocent—whilst the litter are 


without the least difference any day in the | prevented by a lassitude, from exerting 


year, make a fine trait of the vast impor 
tance, dignity, and significancy of human 
concerns. 

The lazy are got up, they do not get 


themselves to diag truth from the bottom 
of the well, where she is said to take up 
her abode—seldom visiting those who 
langh at her obsolete maxims, and teat 


breakfast, but they cat it—they do not get! her with so little attention, that the few 


dinner, but they eat it—they do not get | 
supper, but they eat it—they are got to) 


bed, and doze the tedious nights away | 

"The drunkards rise heavily. 
ther get their breakfast, nor can they eat 
—their pulses flag—they are nervous— 
and ‘tis long till dinne: comes. 


beings who know her value, are apprehen- 
sive that she will soon banish herselt alto- 
yvether—abdicating her sovereignty to her 


They nei- | sister falsehood, who has long received the 


homage of her ungrateful subjects. No- 


| thing but a thorough revolution in our 
They | minds and manners ean restore us the 
pick a bit, and get diunk—they cannot | 
sup, but get drunk—they plunge to bed, | 


blessings of T'ruth ! 
Of the second order of society, the bad, 


and snore, offensive, the darksome, dis- | which are “yerhaps, more numerous, they 


mal hours along! 


take a malevolent satisfaction in hearing, 


‘The merry get up, and laugh—they | believing, and ».omulgating every evil res 


breakfast, and langh—they dine, and laugh | port raised by envy against the good and 
—thev sup, and laugh—they go to bed, | virtuous, that can level them to their own 
and sleep! standard: hence the encouragement given 

The miserable get up, and weep—they | to those scandalous reports that inflict a 





breakfast, and weep—they dine, and 
weep—they go to bed, but cannot sleep ! 

The busy get up, and work—they break- 
fast and work—they dine, and work—they 
sup, and go to bed.——God speed their 
labours, say J. 

Critics ' T beg you will not be angry 
with me, for being a littie facetious vow 
and then, as I ramble through the rough 





pang on the heart of the husband and fa- 
ther—the seurrtlous pamphlets, daily issu- 
ing from the press, propagating the lic of 
the day, which strut and fret their hour 
upon the town, and then are hear? no 
more. Itisenvy of the world’s appivhas 
tion, and private worth, that rouses these 
obscene harpies to poison merit with their 


filth. 
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The third «ad last order, that composes | 
this way fariag world, is the indi ferent.— | 
We only use this word in respect to others, 
for towhat concerns their own 
they are tremblingly alive. Let but prak 
sELF be happy, and the misery of this 
earth, and its inhabitants, will not move a 
muscle of their countenance—let empires | 
fall or rise, their friends die or marry, if is 
all the saine to these non-entities. They 
are better described by Prior in the follow- 
ing lines, than we can do in volumes ; 


interests 


No man’s defects songht they to know, 
So never made themselves a foe; 

No man's good deeds did they commend, 
So, never rais’d themselves a friend. 


Secret Socicty.—A famous association 
of this nature existed in Germany, which 
was called La Contrairie de la Rose-croix. 
This fraternity was sought for earnestly 
by Descartes, its professed object’ being 
that in which he was so ardently engaged, 
the search of truth. In spite, however, 
of all his pains, he could never light on 
one man vho belonged to it; nevertheless, 
says Thomas, there is reason to believe 
that it certainly existed, for it was much 
spoken of throughout the whole of Germa- 
ny, It had its advocates and its enemies, 
who wrote for and against it ; and, in 162.3, 
they did the philosophers who were its 
members, the honour to bring them on the 
stage at Paris, inthe theatre of the Hotel 





Burgoyne. One of the principal rules of 
this society was, that every thing relative 
to it should remain hidden; and how well 
this rule was kept, mav be guessed by the | 
useless search of Descartes. Its founder | 
was said to be a German, born in the 14th | 
century, and things little short of miracles | 
are recorded of hum. He had profoundly | 
studied magic, which was then one of the} 
most esteemed of sciences; he had travel- 
led in Arabia, Turkey, Africa, and Spain, 
and had every where made himself ac- 
quainted with the most famous sages and 
cabalists: he had learned from thesn all! 
the secrets of nature, and all the methods 
of art: and, in the end, he established 
himself in a grotto of his native country, 
where he lived in the ecstasies of solitary 
contemplation, to the great age of 106 
years. He was in the habit of performing 
prodigies during his life; astd his relics 
were reputed to have the saine power after 
his death. Thomas says his history bears 
a resemblance to that of Apollonius 'Thy- 
aneus. People supposed that a sun shone 
in the grotto, which had been his dwelling, 
and was his grave. There is something 
very sublime in this imagination. The 
association, formed by this extraordinary 
man, was charged with the important and 
difficult task of reforming the sciences 
throughout the world. It would be worth 
something to know what were the founder's 
own notions in the varions sciences :—not 
those of Newton, it isto be presumed. It is 





both curious and affecting to contemplate 
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the ruins of theories, and fragments ci | 


systems, that he strewing the face of the 
history of philosophy. What has become 
of the mighty and magnificent doctrines 
of ancient philosophy ? Those which were 
the priie of their inyentors, and admiration 
of their scholars, the astonishment of th: 
people. They lie, like the ruined cities 
which Pliny saw on each side of bin in 
his voyage :—like the remains of ‘Tyre, 
and Sidon, and Nineveh,—like tie dust 
of Carthage. Those prond cities, as the 
old French poet says, now in ruins, but— 

Dont la fierte, la force, et le pouvoir sembloit 

Menacer |'univers qui sons eux trembioit. 

The glories of these past systems are 
like the sun of the German magician’s 
cave, which had no other function but to 
shed a light on his tomb! 


The young fancy that their follies are 
mistiken by the old for happiness: and 
the old fancy that their gravity is mistaken 
by the young, for wisdom. And yet each 
are Wrong in supposing this of the other. 
The misapprehension is mutual, but I shall 
not attempt to set either of them right, be- 
cause their respective error is reciprocally 
consolatory to both. I would not be so 
severe on the old, as the lively Frenchman, 
who said, that if they were fond of giving 
good advice, it was only because they were 
no longer capable of setting a bad exam- 
ple; but for their own sake, no less than 
of others, [ would reconvmend cheerfulness 
to the old, in the room of austerity, know- 
ing that heaviness is much more often sy- 
nonymous with ignorance, than gravity 
with wisdom. Cheerfulness ought to be 
the viaticum vite of their life to the old: 
age without cheerfulness, is a Lapland 
winter without a sun; and this spirit of 
cheerfulness should be encouraged im our 
youth, if we would wish to have the bene- 
fit of it in our old age ; time will make a 
generous wine more mellow, but it will 
turn that which is ear/y on the fret, to vin- 
egar. 

,_————————— 

The benevolent have the advantage of 
the envious, even in this present life; for 
the envious man is tormented not only by 
all the ill that befalls himself, but by all 
the good that happens to another ; where- 
as the benevolent nan is the better prepa- 
red to bear his own calamities unrufiled, 
from the complacency and serenity he has 
secured from contemplating the prosperity 
of all around him. The sun of happiness 
inust be totally eclipsed, before it can be 
total darkness with him! But the envious 
man is made gloomy, not only by his own 
cloud, but by another's sun-shine. He 
may exclaim withthe poet, «‘ Dark ! dark! 
amidst a blaze of light!’ Desperate by 
his own calamities, and infuriated also by 
the prosperity of another, he would fain 
fly to that hell that is beyond him, to 
escape that which is within. In_ short, 
envy is almost the only vice, that constant- 


a — x 


iy punishes itself, mm the very aet oo its 
commitment , and the envious man wie 
a worse bargain, even than the hypoc:ite, 
tor the hypocrite serves the devil, without 
vagese-but the envious man serves him, 
not only without reward, but to be pun- 
ished also, for pains. 


‘To write to please the lowest, few would, 
to write to please the highest, fewer can: 
we must eitier stoop to the ignorance of 
the one, or surimountthe envy of the other, 
Let us then stiive to steer between them, 
if we would consult both our fortune and 
our fame. In the middle classes there js 
avneasure of judgement fully equal to any 
demands we can make upon it—a judg. 
ment not too fastidious from vanity, nor 
too insensible, from ignorance; and he that 
can balance the centre, may not be fearful 
asto the two extremes. Were one halt 
of the world philosophers, and the other, 
fools, [ would either not have written these 
pages, or having written—burnt them. 





—_—, 





Liberality.—To bestow benefactions on 
aman who has merited his misconduct, 
is an abuse of charity! Such is the opin- 
ion of the unfeeling affluent, who, to be 
dispensed from succouring distress, always 
begin by inquiring if it cannot be attribu- 
ted toimprudence. When they assert that 
relief is only to be extended to men of ir- 
reproachable character, their only inten- 
tion is to save their money, without losing 
the esteem of those who do not take the 
trouble to examine whether avarice may 
not lurk under the appearance of equity. 
Doubtless the unfortunate have committed 
faults ; but do these rigid judges endeavour 
with equal solicitude, to ascertain whether 
‘their errors have not been expiated by 
their sutferings; and the sincerity of their 
repentance does notentitle them to mercy ? 


Subtilty will sometimes give safety, no 
less than strength; and minuteness has 
sometimes escaped, where magnitude would 
have been crushed. The little animal that 
kills the Boa, is formidable chiefly from 
its insignificance, which is incompressible 





by the folds of its antagonist. 
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